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AESTBACT 

Designed as part of a series to develop teaching 
strategies for the elementary curriculum, this modula focuses on 
simulation games and role playing as two important teaching devices* 
The first part describes games and simulation; and factors that 
should be considered in selecting, using, and debriefing games in the 
classroom, ExercjLses to test understanding of this section are 
included* The second section^ points out hoJN role playing is used in 
training children in rational problem solving and the steps involved 
in this strategy. Short learning activities are also included for 
this section. Behavioral objectives in this module are that the 
teacher-trainee will be able tot utilise role playing techniques in 
lessens; ^rite definitions of the concepts "game", "simulation", and 
"simulation game"; critique a simulation game; and reorder a set of 
scrambled steps employtd ■ in the strategy of role playing to 
illustrate the correct sequence, Related moduies are SO 005 a43 
through SO 005 nU6 and SO 005 4«8 through SO 005 450, (FDl) 
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INTRODITCTION 



How often have social studiai teachers wished for 
some 'magical means* to interest students and help 
tham in their under standing of a unit. Although 
no single approach can continuously motivate 
students, new technology is rapidly providing a 
diversity of techniques for bridging the gap between 
theory and practice. One such dynamic technique- 
simulation -places the student in a- position^ where he is 
able to eKperience vicariously situations of inter- 
action which are created from a theoretical frame- 
work. 

The objective of this module is to introduce the 
. toacher-trainee to two important teaching devices^- 
simulation games and role -playing . "niese techniques 
fall under the general title of simulations, and are an . 
attempt to represent reality concerning social, cultural 
and physical eventi to the student. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

The following behavioral objectives delineate the 

specific competencies depired upon completion of these 

activitiesf 

T, Terminal Objective 

Using information obtained from Module #5 (Values 

and the Valuing Process) and information obtained 

in this module (Simulation Games and Role^Playing) , 

Isamuel Brodbelt. "Simulation in the Social Studies i 
An Overview." Social Education . Vol. 33/ No. 2. Feb*. 1969* " 



the reader will utilize the terminal activity of 
Module #5 (the value teaching strategy) , incorporating 
role-playing techniques in the lesson, (Optionali 
If the reader taught the lesson he developed in 
Module #5, he does not have to teach this lesson J 
Enabling Objectives 

The :^eader will be able to write, in his own 
woicdn, definitions for the following concepts? 
game, simul ation^ and simul atio n game^ 
B* Given criteria to use in selecting a simulation 
game for classroom use, the reader will be 
able to critique a simulation game* 
C. Given a set of scrambled steps employed in the 
stratagy of role-playing, the reader will be 
able to reorder the steps to illustrate the 
correct sequence to be followed in employing 
this strategy in the classroom. 



PART 1. SIMULATION GAMES 

By the end of Part I of this module you ahould be 
able to successfully complete the following behavioral 
objectives, 

A. The reader will be able to write, in hie own 
words, definitions for the following eonceptsj 
g^^e , simulation , and simulation game, 

B. Given Grlteria to use in selecting a simulation 
game for classroom use, the reader will be 
able to critique a simulation game. 

As an introduction to this section of the module it might 
be helpful to do soma vocabulary building. Let's etart 
with a term that is familiar to all of ua^^ gaM* The definition 
given by Clark Abt is ona that is commonly accepted, "A 
game is a contest (play) among adversaries (players)" 
operating under constraints (rules) for an objective (winning, 
victory, payoff)."! think back to some of the 

games you played as a child, for ©Kample hide-and^eeek. 
baseball, etc., they all containad the elements of gaming 
included in Abt's definition. Games are not new to the 
elementary school classroom. Teachers have been using game 
formats for years, usually with a two-fold purpose in mind, 

IClark.C. Abt, Serious Game_s . New Yorki Viking Press, 1970, 



PLrst, sincQ most children enjoy playing games teachers have 
been able to disguise the onerous job of memorisation in 
a gaming situation. The Spelling Bee is an example of a 
game with memorization as its main purpose. In social studies 
this type of game frequently takes the fo^m of a flash -card 
drill game where the name of a state (country, county, etc.) 
is flashed and the student, to be successful in the game^ 
must supply (from memory) the name of the capital* Second, 
the interest level and motivation generated by a game 
(in comparison with other,, more standard, classroom activities) 
is consistently very high. Games are fun. To use games 
for either of the above mentioned purposes is, of course^ 
a perfectly legitimate teaching strategy as long as It is 
in harmony with your teaching/learning objectives. Only 
the teacher's ingenuity limits the usefulness of this technique 
Why, then, is gaming referred to as an "innovative teaching 
strategy"? The answer is that while games are not new, a 
relatively recent development is the use of a special type 
gsn^e called simula tion games. 

Simulation is anything that represents or appears like 
another situation or environment. Anyone watching the reGent 
landing on the moon by the Apollo astronauts knows that 
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what they really were watching was an animated representation 

of the actual lunar touchdovm — a simulation, A simulation 

game then can be defined as "a representation of a physical 

and/or social phenomenon, inuorporattng a game technique,"^ 

An example of a simulation game is Caribou Hunting a game 

included in the Mnnt A Course of Study social, studies 

curriculuni projecJ-. students assume the role of Eskimos in / 

the Simpson Peninsula region of Canada. The game simulates 

some of the problnms encountered by the Eskimo as 

they hunt the swift-running caribou. The bbjective is ;for 

the Eskimcs to kill as many caribou as they can* In order 

to do this they^ tiBvm to devise a strategy to drive the 

animals into the v^ater where fellow Eskimos are waiting. 

The game board simulates the geographic region of the hunt. 

On land the Eskimos movg one space per turn while the 

caribou may move as many as three spaces, simulating- the 

differential foot-speed of the two mammals. Once the caribou 

are ds^iven into the lake, however, the rules change because 

Eskimos in kayaks move twice as fast as swimming caribou. 

(In the game caribou move one space per turn in water while 

kayakers move two spaces per turn*) These mi^m just a few 

of the ways the game simulates, or representi, the reality 

^Virginia M, Rogers and Marcella Kysilka, Simulation 
Games-, What and Why," in Teaching Strategies £_or Elementary 
School Social Studies . John Michaelis and E^verlitt Ta Keach, Jr,, 
eds.^ Itasca, Illinoisi Peacock, 1972, p, 3S4. 
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of a caribou hunt. The Caribou Hunting game is posited 
ae an example of a third purpose for using games in 
^ education. In this type of game ''the player is involved 
in making decisions in an environment that approximates 
a portion of action from man's compleK list of activities. " ^ 
As a result of the active participation and involvement of 
the student in the learning situation, games promotei 

(1) the learning of facts eKpresaed in the 'game conteKt, 

(2) the learning of processes simulated by the game, and 

(3) the learning of the risks and rewards of alternative 
strategies of decision-making.^ 

Another example of a simulation game is the game of 

MARKET of the Elementary Economics Project (Industrial 

Relations Center, University of Chicago) , The game is 

designed to aid the students' acquisition of the concepts ^ 

of supply, demand and price. The class is divided into 

retailer and consumer teams (two students per team). The 

team's objective is either to make the most profit (retailers) 

or gain the most points (cons^omers) , Consumers gain points 

by completing as many meals (meat, potatoes, a beverage, 

Sprank L. Ryan. ExgmBlars for the New Socia l Studies/ 
Englewood Cliff sr Prentice-Hali, 1971, p, 104/ 

^Abt. /'Games for Learning" Occasional Paper^ No. 7, 
Canjaridge, Mass.; Educational Services, Inc., 1966, p. 5. 



and a dessert) as they can using a $10 budget. Retailers 
set up their stores and decide what prices they are going 
to charge for their goods- The game..is played in three 
marketing periods where the consumers ''shop" for their 
groceries, ht the end of the marketing periods a winning 
retailer team and h v/inning consumer team is determined; 

A major contention of the proponents of Eimulation 
gaming in social stiaaiss education is that being involved 
in simulation gama.^^ as decision makers in a simulated part 
of a society facilitates assimilation of various under- 
standings by the s :udent-participant that might otherwise 
remain vague abstractions. For example in Caribou Hunting 
the player experiences the need for cooperation among hunter 
and in mRKET the players experience the effect of supply 
on demand. ■ 
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Activity 1 

Here is an opportunity for you to demonstrate your 
understanding of the concepts game , simulation , and 
simulation ^me by defining them in your own words, 
game _____ 



simulation 



simulation game 



If you have played a simulation game yourself, or if 
you have used one with .a group of students, you are in a 
good position to judge the game in terms of its usefulness 
for your intended population. Since this is often not the 
case you must be able to critique games that you have not 
played in order to judge their utility for your particular 
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situation. In selecting a game for use in your claisroom 
a numbar of factors should be considered. The first thing 
to ascertain is the educational objectives of the game. 
OcGaslonally they are provided by the game designer, more 
often than not you have to study the game materials in 
order to judge the game's objectives. If the game's 
objectives are not -onaonant with the goals of your 
curriculum, you can either disregard the game or study it 
further to see if it could be adapted to fit your aims. 
If the game's objectives do match your instructional goals 
you can move on to consider other factors involved in 
game appropriateness. 

While considering the educational objectives of the 
simulation game you should also be making value judgments 
as to the appropriateness , of the game for your students 
and for your classroom situation. Most designers indicate 
the ability level that the game was intended for. In 
planning any instructional strategy the teachei makes certain 
assumptions as to the students' mastery of earlier developmental 
sequences, for example in arithmetic the teacher is assuming ' 

S . 

Ideas m this section are taken from s. a. Li^vingston 
and C. S. Stoll, Simulation Gamej^i h Manual for the Social 
Science Teacher. New Yorki Free Press, { in press) pp. 31-37 
and from a summer workshop "Simulation Games in the ClasBroom." 
Baltimore Academic Games Associates, 1971. 
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that he L- students can add one place numbers (5+3* ) when 
she introduces addition of two place nimbera (15+13= ). 
Before using a game it is assential that the teacher decida 
what prerequisite knowledge is needed by the students in 
order for them to learn from the game. If the students 
already possess Wat knowledge then there is no problem. 
If they do not possess that knowledge then the teaqher 
needs to do some pra-game instructing if the game is to 
succeed in its terching objectives. 

From a reading of the game rules you Bhould be able 
to tell the number of people required to play the game. 
The number of pla-'-ars required is not © problem if you 
intend to ug@ the game as a component of a learning station, 
possibly in the back of your classroom. If you want the 
entire dlais to play the game simultaneously ^ however, 
you might consider splitting the class into groupi and 
have each group play the game (in that case you will need 
enough copies of the game to go around) , If you only 
have one copy you might investigate the possibility of 
having two or three itudenti "team up" and play a role in the 
game. 



The time required to play a game must be considered « 
If you have a self-contained classroom and a flexible 
schedule the time factor is not a problem. If your students 
change classes, hov^'ever, you should study the game to see 
if it can be temporarily interrupted at certain points 
and resumed without a loss of effectiveness. A game that 
can be played in a short period of time, or in short 
installments, has the advantage of allowing the students 
to play the game a number of times, thereby experlmonttng 
with different stratagies or playing different- roles. 

Noise is usually a problem involved In the decision 
to use a game. It is hard to tell ahead of time whether 
a game will be noisy or not, but generally the amount of I 
noise will be a function of the amount of interaction 
among the player s. For eKample in MARKET where consumers • 
and retailers interact for the entire marketing period, 
the noise level can get high. On the other hand, in 
Caribou H unting the interaction is mainly with the game 
board and the simulated environment, therefore, noise 
is not usually a problem. 

You will remember from the first part of this section 
in a simulation game the student is supposed to learn 
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about th© reality that the game simulates, or represents, 

A simulation game does not claim to represent the situation 

exactly as it ig in reality, rather it takes certain 

aspects of the real situation and emphasizes them in the 

gam© structure. The. aspects that are aelacted for emphasis 

i . . ' 

are those that contEibute to ■ the:: understanding of the main 
ideas that are the educational objectives of the simulation 
game. For example, in MARKET the interplay be twaen consumer 
and ratailer is the focus of the game because this interplay 
highlights the concepts of supply, demand and price 
(the game's educational bbjective) • In the game there is 
just one wholesaler, and all the retailers buy from him. 
Thus, competition among wholesalers while obviously an 
element of reality was not simulated in the game becauBe 
the concepts that the game intends to teach are already 
illustrated in the consumer -re taller rglationihip. Having * 
multiple wholesalers would make the game more "real," but 
it would also add complaKity and at tha game time would 
not produGe an incrament in the etudent^ understanding 
of iupply and demand, therefore , it was le^t out.- 

In deciding whether or not to use a iimftlation game, 
the important point to look for is; does the simulation 

o 

ERIC 
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game accurately represent the real situation? You should 
check to see if the moat ii^portant features of the real 
situation are included, at the same time look for extraneous 
details because they might cloud the effectiveness of the 
game. Success in the game should be dfitermined by the 
same factors that determine success in the real-life 
situation, and decisions made in the game should be the 
kinds that participants in the real situation must make. 
Is the game a good simulation? 

In the previous two paragraphs you were asked to 
examine the game from the standpoint of the accuracy with 
which It represents the real situation and the extent to 
which that represertation emphasizea the key Ideas that 
the game is designed to teach. In other words, you were 
judging it as a simulation. You should also judge the 
simulation game as a game. Would the game be interesting 
to elementary school children? Would they enjoy playing 
it? If the game Is too easy or babyish, they might get 
bored. At the same time, if the directions are long, ' 
involved, and intricate the atudenta might lose interest even 
before the game gets underway. If ,the game is difficult 
to learn and at the same time too challenging, then the 
motivational drive aaaociated with playing a game will be 



ERIC 
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.lost, h close inspeGtion of the rules of tha game will 
often provide insights that will help you in evaluating 
on thii criteria. 

Finally, you should attampt to make a global, 
overall, estimation of the worth of the simulation game. 
You could ask yourself ^ Does the game teach what it claims 
to teach? Does it teach anything else? Most importantly 
you would ask: Is the educational value of the" game, worth 
the time and effort required?" 

Activity 2 

Using the questions listed below as a format, critique 
a simulation game, that has been suggested for elementary 
students* 

1* What was the game supposed to teach? 

2, What kind of students should the game be used with? 
(Aye, grade level, abiiities necessary to play 

the game, previous knowledge required to learn 
from the gamei , 

3. What kind of classroom situation is necessary in 
order to use the game? (Number of students^ time 
required, space required^ special facilities or 
equipment) 

4* Is the game a good game ? It is interesting? 
Challenging? Enjoyable? Easy to learn? 

5^ Im the game a good simuiation ? Does it accurately 
represent the real situation? Does it include 
the most important features of the real situation? 
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Does it give the player the feeling of being in 

the real ■situation? 

Is the game a good teaching tool? Does it taach 
what it claims to teach? Does it teach anything 
else? Is the aducational value of the game worth 
the time and effort that the game requires? € 



S« Simulation Games In the Classroom." a summer work- 
shop. Baltimorei' Acad'em£fa ;Game's Aas'oc'iates, 1971. 
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Critique of Simulation Game 



i 



2. 



3, 
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5, 



6. 
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A post-game diicussion, alio called post-gama 
debriefing, is essential for maKimum utilisation of a 
simulation game. Debriefing, i.i made necsiiary by thm vary 
nature of the way children learn through games, Coleman 
draws a parallei between learning in a game and learning 
in real life. In real life the individial acts in a 
particular situation, learning occurs as the individual 
begine to underatand the particular caia. The neKt step 
in learning occurs when the individual la able to undar- 
atand a general principle tlmt applies to the particular 
case and others like it For eKample, a child raachei out 
and touchei a hot radiator (acting in a particular situation)* 
Ihe child's hand gets burned, Posiibly at first the 
causa and effect relationship will not be clear and the 
child may gat burned again. Soon, however/ the , child 
under etande that if he touches that object he will get 
burned (understanding of the particular eaie) * Further^ 
and more subitantlal learning occurs when the individual 
is able to see an object that has the same configuration 
as the radiator, even though it may be of different color' 
or size, and reallEe that he might get burned if ha touches 
it (understanding of a general principle) , Since a simulation 
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game simulates real life, the learning process is the . 

same three-itep process* In the game, however, juet as ' 

in real life there are often gaps between the steps, Thig 

is where the post-game diicussion becomes so valuable* 

The debriefing of a game helps the participantg bridge the 

gaps so that understanding of the general prineiple results*"^ 

The strategy employed in the first stage of the 

debriefing corresponds to the general process model for 

interpreting data (proficiency module #4) , The queetiontng 

strategy moves from the specific to the gen©ral. First, 

you would have the students discuss specific eKperiences 

in the game. Discuss the decisions they had to maka# 

the alternatives they considered before making their decisiona 

and the positive and negative results of the decisions* 

You might open the debriefing by asking questions such asi 

What strategy did you use in the game? why? What were the 

results of using such a strategy? with these queitiong, 

and others like them, you have implemented the first two 

parts. of the "Interpretation of Data Model" ( indentifying 

specific information from the body of data, and determining 

cause and effect relationships between specifics*) In 

debriefing a game, the playing of the game and the experiences 
7 

James s, Coleman, Lecture delivered at a Bunmer work- 
shop "Simulation Games in the Classroom^ Baltimore, Academic 
Games associates, July 23, 1971, 



in the game are the sourcj^af '.data toMbe Ihtarprete^ 
Using^ thase experienGes^ have the students genarallae hy 
asking guestioni such asi What is the best strategy to use 
in the game? Why? Are different strategias batter for 
different players? If so, what should your choice of 
Etrategy depend on? 8 

Thm second half of. the poet-game discussion should be 
devoted to a comparison of the game to the real life 
situation* You should begin by asaeseing the extent 
to which the students recognize the analogies between feature 
of the game (tokens, various areas of the game board, 
eaquence of action, etc.) and features of the real situation. 
Then focu^. on the i?ules of the game. You could ask why 
a certain rule is included in the game, and also what in 
real life correiponds to the rule. For example, in the 
Caribou Hunting debriefing, the teacher might mmki Why 
are the caribou allowed to move three spaces per turn on 
land while the Eskimo g can move only 1 space per turn? 

After looking at laatures and rules of the game 
you should also have the students eompare the strategies 
used in the game with strategies used in the real situation. 
The questions could follow the general form— If you were In 
^Livingston and Stoll, op, cit,., pp, 31-37. 



the real situation would you have done what you did in the 
game? Do people in the real eituation maka their decisions 
the same way as the players is the game do? In a simulation 
game certain aspects of reality are emphasised while other 
aspects of reality are de-emphasized or omitted. This 
poses another fruitful area of discussionr What makes the 
most /difference in deciding the outcome of the game? The 
real situation? lias anything important in thm real situation 
been left out of the game? 

The entire discussion thus far hai dealt with cognitive 
aspects of the gam^, ^ The affective realm should also be 
diacussed. Questicns should be asked which will elicit 
responses describing players' feelings. For example^ 
How did you feel when "such-and-such" happened to you in 
the game? and Do you think people in the real situation feel 
the iame way? 
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PART II, ROLE-PLAYING 

Role -playing ai presented in this module is '*a group 
problem-solving method that enables young paople to explore 
in apontanaous enaatmente followed by guided digcueaion^- 
utiliEing critical evaluation and full diicusston in a 
supportive atmosphere— of how they tend to solve such 
problems, of what alternatives are available to them^ and 
of what the personal and social consequenQeE are of the 
proposals they offer^"! 

Personal and social probleme are unavoidable features 

of life* Each of us, before this day is over, will in all 

likelihood b© confronted with a problem in which we must 

find a solution. All too often we tend to relegate our 

problemi to some dark corner of the mind with the hope that 

if we ignore the problem then it will go away^ It geldom 

doBB, but we continue to use delaying tactics. We 

procrastinate and rationaliEa with each new problem, and 

never seem to glean wisdom from our mistakes. Why? Are 

our problems that grave? Are decisions that hard to come 

by? Or, could it be that we are so ill prepared in logical 

procedures for solving problems and making decisions that 

Ipannie R, Shaftel and George Shaftel, Rola -Playing 
for Social ya_lue_s_ i pe a i gion -Maki ng in the^ Social gtudiaii 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prantice-Hall/ InCi, 1967- p. 
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When confronted with this task w© simply "wilt under the 
pressure." pur indecisiveness might be attributed to all 
of these reasons and v/hile we may not be able to correct' - 
the first two, we can and should take steps to alleviate 
the latter. • 

Decisionmaking is a behavior and most behavior is 
learned. Behavior is the reaction of an individual in any 
situation. The behavior of an individual' when confronted 
with personal or eoclal problems can be either rational or 
irrational, and it is a goal of social studies education to 
train individuals to become rational problem-solvers and 
decisionmakers. 

One method uscid in the social studies to train children 
in rational problem solving procedures is role-playing. 
Role-playing is a group problem-solving method, Fannie 
and George Shaftel suggest that: 

Role -playing, when properly and skillfully uaed, is 
uniquely suited to the exploration of group behavior 
and of the dilemmas of the individual child as he 
tries to find a place In the many and increaBlDg 
groups in his life and at the same time struggles to 
establish personal identity and integrity. When 
properly used, role-playing parmits the kind of 
'discovery' learning which occurs when individuals 
in groups face up to the ways they tend to solve 
their problems of interpersonal ralations, and which 
occurs when, under skl3.1£ul guidancci, young people 
become conscious of their personal value ayatems. 
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As a result, young people are helped to davelop- 
a sensitivity to the feelings and welfare of othars 
and to cl|rlfy their own valuas in terms of ethical 
bahavior, * 

hB a teaching strategy, .role-playing involves students 

in eituations that simulate real life. It has thus been 

labeled by some as a sociodrama. Shaftel and Shaftel refer 

to role-playing as a simulation technique as follows; 

Role-playing is not aimed at achieving therapy^ 
nor is it » creative dramatics' or incidental skits 
to highlight discussion or lecture. Rather. It is 
a group of p::.>blem-solving procedures that employs 
all the techniques of critical evaluation implied 
in the terms ^listening,' 'discussion' and 'problem 
solving^ ' and is akin to the research procedures 
which behavioral scientists term simulation and 
thQQ^y, M ga^^^^S.' ' Role-playing, as do simulation 
and gaming, utilizes a syirtoolic model (verbal rather 
than physical or mathematical) . Role-playing 
(as do the ot.iers) proceeds into problem-def initions, 
delineation of alternatives for actions, exploration 
of consequences of those alternatives, and decision- 
making. - 

Before we discuss the steps employed in role-playing, 
it will prove useful to look at a role-playing situation. 
After presenting the situation, we will go through the steps 
that you/ as a teacher, should utilise in using this 
teaching/learning strategy. 

Caroline B, Rose suggests the folloi^ing sociodramatic 
activity which could be modified for elementary classroom 
use (usually role -playing techniques begin by presenting 

"Ifeid. , p. 9. 

^Ibid^ , p. 9. ' 

erIc 
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an unfinished itory or problem story to the students who 
are then asked to give, a spontaneous enactment as to how 
they think the story will end or the problem could be 
solved) , The problem story employed might be something' 
like thisi 

It is almost lOiOO p m, on a Eriday night 
at New York's Kennedy Airport, A huge jet airplane 
is being loaded for a flight to San Prancisco, 
All the reservations for this flight have been 
taken. Four men are waiting at the airline ticket 
counter in the airport to sea if passengers holding 
reservations on the flight will fail to show up 
so they can get on board. Thm four men arrive 
at the airport on the same limousine and came 
simultaneously to the counter, so no one has 
preference* The airline clerk has been too busy 
getting ticketed passengers ready for loading to 
talk with the four men about their reasons for 
making the flight* He fcrtOTs only that all of them 
would like to have a seat on the plane. The four 
men have been standing at the counter for almost 
twenty minutes. They have not conversed. The next 
flight to San Francisco does not leave until 
7s20 a.m. Finally, the airline clerk tells the 
man that one passengar ticketed for the flight has 
not appeared and that they must decide among them 
whieh one of the four will take the flight. 

Each of the four students taking part In this 

iociodramatic activity would recaive a 3" x 'card 

as an orientation for the role^playing. The cards 

could read as follows i 

First man* You are a young second lieutenant | in the 
United States Army, You are going home on furlough. 
You have not seen your family or your fiance for two 
years. Tomorrow night your family is going tp have 
a welcome-home dinner for you. You are- very knxious 



to get home. This is tha flight you want to take, 
but through a mix-up you were ticketed for the 7f20 
flight in the morning* 



Second Mani You are an outstanding eye lurgeon who 
specialises in a particular kind of delicate operation. 
A physician in San Francisco who is familiar with 
your work called you just two hours ago. He asked 
you to fly west right away so you could perform an 
emergency operation on a little boy who may lose 
his sight if he does not receive prompt attention. 

Third Man: You are beginning a two weeks' vacation. 
You had planned to stay at home this year, but at 
the last minute you decided to fly to San Francisco 
for a change of scenery. You were too late to get 
a.' reservation on the evening flight, but you 
decided to take a chance on a cancellation* You 
finished an exhausting week at 5i30p,m, today, 
and you would really like to get away from it all. 

Fourth Mani You are the national sales manager for a 
large company* Your regional salesman in the Bay 
Area called you this afternoon to mmm if you could 
help him with a big deal tomorrow morning* You are 
supposed to be in the customer's office at 9*30 sharp. 
The customer intends to place a huge order very 
soon with your company or with your biggest competitor. 
He likes prompt service.^ 

Using this or any problem story in a role «p laying 

situation, the teacher might organize his technique 

around the following steps. ^ 

1. "Warm-up" (teacher introduction and reading of 

the problem story) 
2* Selecting role-'players 

3, Setting the stage 

4, Preparing the audience to observe 

5, The enactment 

6^ DisGusslen and evaluation 

^Caroline Rose, Sociology' The Study of Man in 



Society , Colun^us, Ohioi Char lee Merrill Books, Inc, 




1965. pp. 75-76, 



Sibid., pp, 74-84. 
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7, Further enactments 

8, Further cjiscussion 

9, Generalising 

An elaboration of the above steps, their function and 
technique using the problem story as a guide is in order* 

1* " Warming -up" the group ( problem confront ation) . 
The "warm-up*' serves to present the problem to the group. 
The problem should be presented in a clear and concise 
manner^ You are hoping to arouse . the emotions of the 
children and involve them with the problem in such a way 
as to help them identify with the problem, (If the child- 
ren are unable to identify with the problem presented, and 
by so doing seek a solution to the problem, then you have 
chosen the wrong problem—modify or change the problem 
situationO The teacher may .^tart the "warm-up" by saying, 
"1 am sure that all of us have been in a situation where 
vjfe wanted Eomething very much, and come to find out that 
what we want is also desired by someone else* If there is 
not enough of what we want to go around, and It cannot be 
shared, then we must decide who is to have it," h short 
discussion on the topic may follow. The problem story is 
then read to the students, ^en the story stops the teache 
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could ask, "mat do you think will happen now?" Now wait— 
a debate is sure to follow, and it ma,y be heated, 

2* Seleetinc rola-gla^^ara. Participants should be 
selaeted by the teacher based on the discussion that 
followed the problem stoEy. Try to select students who 
seem to identify with the problem at hand. Do not force 
a child to participate, or choose a child who has been 
volunteered by other children. Many times the teacher 
(according to the probleia situation) may select students 

who he thinks will play an exceptionally strong role, or 
■put ■Stitia6nts:'torffiflies-tihtft :donho^ seSm :to:.:il;t'-thej;r oWn 

role, e.g. an extremely racially bigoted child in the 

role o£ his opposite race, an authoritarian or submissive 

child in an opposite role, etc, 

3. Settint^ ;^e Stage. Review with the participants 
and the audience the problem situation. Make sure that 
each role-player knows his role. 

4. Preparing' the audience to be participating observers . 
Here the teacher is interaated in making sure that the 
audience employs good "listening" skills. If students are 

to learn from other people, they must be willing to hold 
back their own expressions until they have had a chance to 



hear the other person* s point. Also, we want students to 
gain the ability to empathize by "putting themselves in 
the other person's position" or "walking a mile in his 
shoei^" The teacher may ask the class to observe and 
listen to the role -playing, and try to see if they think 
that what the participants eay and do could really happen. 
Familiar statements such as don't be rude, don't spoil 
the activity for the rest of us, don't laugh at the 
players, may or may not work for your students-you; a^e 
the only one who can make such a decision. Remind the 
audience that the players are acting out roles as tihey^ 
see them and their action may not reflect their own 
feelings in the situation, 

5^ Role -playing (the enactment) . The role->players 
assime the roles that they have been assigned. There 
will be times when players are at a loss for words, or use 
strong language and gesture wildly (don't interrupt them) . 
Remen^er that assuming another role may at first present 
an awkward situation to the player. Do not evaluate 
a student on how he acts out a part. This is not in 
keeping with the objective of role-playing. 
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6. Diseuaiion and evaluation. This ia one of the more 
important phases of role-playing. Usually the teacher will 
not have to prod the class into such a diacuaaion. They 
will, in all likelihood be "chomping at the bit" to tell 
you and the others in the class what they were thinking 
during the enactBient, You may get statements such as 
"a person would not say that in this sit\iation," or "he 
said (or dta) exactly what I would say (or do)." During 
the discussion children learn what is and is not acceptable 
to their peers. They examine the consequencas of certain 
actions as a group. The teacher may ask such questions o£ 
the group as, "what would becjsome other alternatives to 
the action that John or Mary took? or "We have seen 
what would happen if someone acted in that manner. What 
do you think would happen if this (state altarnatlve) 
action had been taken?" 

7. Re-enactments. Here is another important step. 
You now offer the same players, or different players !£■ 
you desire, the second or third chance at the same problem 
situation (the second chance that does not come in real 
life very often) . This offers, the students the opportunity 
to learn from their mlatakas, or the suggestions of others. 
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in a situation that is neither threatening nor socially 
damaging. 

®^ Further dlsGussiqns_. (repeat step 6 following 
each re-enactment^) 

9* Sharing experiences and generalizing . This laet 
step offers, the opportunity for students to share ideas / 
feelings, and personal experiences relating to the type of 
problem confronted. It may also offer a chance for students 
to make generalizations based on the experiences encountered 
in the activity (all role-playing activities do not lend 
themaelves^ to generalizations) . This is where we sum up 
what we have learned, and express our new feelings on the 
subject encountered^ 

l^ctlvity 1 

Reorder the following scrantoled steps in role -playing 
to illustrate the correct sequence to be followed in 
employing this strategy in the classroom. 
Correct Sequence Scrambled Sequenca 

1* setting the stage 

2 * generalizing 

3 . ' wa rm«up 

^* , further discussion 
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^ • - enactment 

^' preparing audience 

^' . — - selecting role-playera 

discussion and evaluation 

®* . furtheE anactmanta 

It is important to emphasize that the more reali sttc 
the unfinished story or problem story Is to the student 
then the mora involved he will become in solving the 
problem in a satisfactory manner. Increased involvement 
leads to increased learning potential. In providing 
realistic problems for children to encountar, the teacher 
many times may not have to look any further than his own 
classroom or community. Quite often real situations in 
the children's anvlronment land themselves admirably to 
role-playing techniques. It would be wise to use discretion 
In choosing problems that are "too cloaa to home." Don't 
"step on anyone's toes" or cause hurt feelings. 

In summarizing this part of the module dealing with 
role -playing, the following ideas are presented from 
Role -Playing for Social Values.; Decision-^akincy in the 
Social Studies by Shafltel and Shafltel (this book ig 



ERIC 
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considered by many to be the standard in the field and 

would be quite beneficial to those who leek further 

Insight into role-playing as a clasiroom strategy)! 

The experiences inherent in the role-playing process 
have their own rewards. There Is much to be gained 
from the spontaneity training, the intsraehion of 
feelings and ideae, the stimulation of group 
interaction, (p. .83): 

Role -playing, in ite eimpleet sense, is the spontaneous 
practice of roles'-aesuming them in order to practice 
the behavior required in various cultural situations , (p. 

To describe role-playing in itill other terms- it is 
the opportunity to es^lore, through spontaneous 
(that is, unrehearsed) improvisation and carefully 
guided discussion, typical group problem situation! 
in which individuals are helped to become sensitive 
to the feelings of the people involved, where the 
eonsequences of choices made are delineated by the 
group and where menders are helped to explore the 
kinds of behavior that society will sanction. In 
this process, young people are guided to become 
sensitive to feelings, to the personal consequences 
of the choices they make, and tbjthe consequences 
of those choices for other people. The group 
menODers practice many roles^ or different approaches 
to roles; and gradually they develop sfcllis for 
solving problems of social condudt and interpersonal 
relations, (p. 84) 
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Terminal Activity 

Succeisful completion of the following activity will 
demonstrate that you have obtained the Gompetenciea needed 
to exemplify maEtery of the temlnal behavioral objective 
listed on page 1 of this module. 

Uaing information obtained from Module #5 (Values 
and the Varuing Process) and information obtained in 
this module (Simulation Gamee and Rola-P laying) , 
the reader will utilize the terminal activity of 
Module #5 (the value teaching strategy) incorporating 
role-playing techniques in the leison. (Optional: 
If the reade^r taught the lesson he developed in 
Module #5, he does not have to teach this lesson,) 



imuation fosm for self-instructional 
modut.es 



Name_ p ate 

Instructo r Course 

itodule Title 



1. ApproKiniately how many hours did It take you to co^lete this module 

2, Please check one squara under each category (Usefulness & Difficulty) 
per row. 



li Introduction 


Use, 


fulness 




Difflcultjf 


Not 

Useful 


Useful 


Very 
Useful 




Too 
Difficult 


Too 
Easy 


Just 
Right 
















2. Module objectives 




! 












3. Estimations ^ Definitions 
















4i Exainplee ^ Illuatratloni 














5, Directions 














6, Activitlea \ 































3« What ehpuld be added or deleted to Iv^rova this ^dule? (Coment) 



4* What degree of coipetence do you feel you now possess in understanding 
arid being able to model (chart) a body of information? 

____ Very Gompetent 

____ i^rginally Competent (I feel I can do this but I think I may need 
more practice) 

Not Coffpetent (I feel that not able to do this.) 



5. Have you completed modules for any other methods course at the University 
of Georgia? If so, list the courses beloi^* 



If you have completed modules in other courseaj how would you fate this 
module in coi^arison to the othars? (Conmint) 



